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THE PRISONERS OF MOUNT CAUCASUS. 
Tue Caucasian mountains have for a long time past 
been inclosed within the bounds of the Russian empire 
without being subject to it. Their wild and savage 
inhabitants, separated by language and conflicting 
interests, form a number of small tribes, which have 
very little political intercourse or correspondence with 
one another, but which are all animated by the same 
love of independence and of plunder. 

One of the most numerous and most formidable of 
those tribes is that of the Tchetchenges, who inhabit 
the great and little Kabarda, provinces whose exten- 
sive valleys extend almost to the summit of the Cau- 
casus. The men are handsome, brave, and intelligent, 
but they are determined and cruel robbers, almost in 
a constant state of warfare with the troops of the 
line. 
It is amidst those dangerous hordes, and in the very 
centre of that immense chain of mountains,that Russia 
has established a road of communication with her pos- 
sessions in Asia. Redoubts or forts, placed at short 
intervals, defend the way as far as Georgia, but no 
traveller would ever venture even over that small 
distance alone. Twice a-week a convoy of infantry 
with cannon, and a strong party of Cossacks, escort 
government dispatches and travellers. One of these 
redoubts has become a village pretty well peopled. 
From its commanding situation it received the name 
of Wladi-Caucasus : it is the residence of the officer 
commanding the troops which perform the hard service 
we have just now mentioned. 

Major Kascambo, of the regiment of Wologda, a 
man of family in Russia, though of Greek origin, was 
to take the command of the Fort of Lars in the defiles 
of the Caucasus. Impatient to reach his post, and 
brave to rashness, he had the imprudence to undertake 
that journey with the small escort of fifty Cossacks 
which he had at his command, and the still greator 
imprudence to speak of his intention, and to boast of 
it beforehand. 

The Tchetchenges situated near the frontier, who 
are called Pacific Tchetchenges, are subjects of 
Russia, and have in consequence a free access to 
Mosdok, but the greater part of them keep up a cor- 
cespondence and secret intercourse with the moun- 
taineers, and very often take part in their robberies 
and share their plunder. The latter, secretly informed 
of Kascambo’s intended journey, and of the very day 
of his departure, came down in great numbers, and 
lay in ambuscade on his route. At about twenty 
versts from Mosdok, on turning a small hillock covered 
with brushwood, he was attacked by seven hundred 
horsemen. Retreat was impossible : the Cossacks dis- 
mounted and stood the attack with great firmness, 
hoping to be succoured by the treops of a redoubt 
which was not very far off. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus, though individually 
very courageous, are incapable of attacking in a dense 
body, and are in consequence not very formidable to 
a steady and well-disciplined body of men ; but they 
have very good arms, and are excellent marksmen. 
Their great numbers on the present occasion made 
the conflict too unequal. After keeping up for a con- 
siderable time a brisk fire, more than one-half of the 
Cossacks were killed or disabled ; the remainder had 
formed a circular rampart with the dead horses, behind 
which they were employing their ammunition to the 
best effect. The Tchetchenges, who have always 
among them some Russian deserters, wliom they em- 
ploy as interpreters, made them cry out, “ Give up 
the major, or you shall be killed to the last man !” 
Kascambo, seeing that the total destruction of his 
party was inevitable, resolved to surrender, to save 
the lives of those who still survived. He gave his sword 


to his Cossacks, and proceeded alone towards the 
Tchetchenges, who instantly ceased their fire, their 
sole object being to take him alive, and thereby obtain 
a ransom. He had scarcely been a moment in the 
enemy’s hands when he perceived in the distance the 
expected succours approaching. It was, alas! too 
late—the robbers hurried him off. 

His denchick, or soldier-servant, had remained be- 
hind with the mule carrying the major’s baggage. Con- 
cealed in a hollow, he waited the event of the combat. 
When he was informed by the Cossacks of his master’s 
misfortune, the brave fellow immediately resolved to 
share his destiny, and, driving his mule before him, 
followed without loss of time the track of the ‘Tchet- 
chenges. He was beginning to lose sight of the hoof- 
marks in the darkness, when he fortunately fell in with 
a straggler, who conducted him to the place of ren- 
dezvous. 

One may easily conceive what must have been the 
prisoner’s feelings when he saw his denchick come 
spontaneously to share his miserable fate. The Tchet- 
chenges immediately divided the booty. They left 
nothing to the major but a guitar, which they restored 
te him in derision. Ivan* (this was the denchick’s 
name) took possession of it, and although ordered by 
his master to throw it away, refused to obey him. 
“ Why should we lose courage?” said he ; “ the God of 
the Russians is great !+— it is the interest of these dogs 
to take care of you ; they will do you no harm.” 

After a halt of a few hours, the horde of robbers 
was in the act of resuming the march, when one of 
their spies brought information that the Russians 
were still advancing, and that most likely the troops 
of the other redoubts would join in the pursuit. A 
council was held ; the object was, not only to keep 
their prisoner, but so conceal their retreat, and also 
carry him far from their villages, so as to avoid repri- 
sals. They accordingly dispersed by various roads. 
Ten men on foot were left in charge of the prisoners, 
while above a hundred horsemen remained together 
and proceeded in quite a different direction. They 
forced the major to take off his boots, whose impres- 
sions the enemy might have recognised, and obliged 
Ivan and him to walk thus barefooted all the first 
part of the day. 

On reaching a torrent, the small party ran back on 
the grassy banks for about a mile, and then descended 
at the most precipitous and thorny part of the bank, 
so as to leave no trace of their passage. The major 
was so exhausted that they had to support him with 
belts and ropes to drag him across the water. His 
feet were all bleeding, and they were forced to give 
him back his boots to enable him to accomplish the 
remainder of his journey. 

When they arrived at the first village, Kascambo, 
suffering more from grief than from actual fatigue, 
appeared to his keepers so wasted and so weak, that 
they treated him with more humanity than at first. 
They allowed him some rest and a horse for the 
journey ; but to baffle all the investigations of the 
Russians, and make it impossible for the prisoner 
himself to inform his friends of his place of confine- 
ment, they carried him from village to village, and 
from one valley to another, often blindfolded. He 
thus crossed a large river, which. he supposed to be 
the Sonja. They took great care of him during these 
expeditions, and allowed him sufficient rest and food. 
But when once he reached the distant village in which 
he was finally to be confined, the Tchetchenges sud- 


* His name was Ivan Smirnoff, which might be translated John 
the Meek, an ati sting sirgularly with his real cha- 


+ A common saying of the Russian soldier in the time of danger. 


denly altered their conduct towards him, and inflicted 
every species of bad treatment on him. They put 
irons on his hands and on his feet, and a heavy chain 
about his neck, the end of which was fixed to a large 
log of oak. ‘The denchick was treated with less rigour. 
His irons were lighter, which allowed him to perform 
some services to his master. 

In that situation, and at every new vexation he 
received, 2 man who spoke Russian came to him and 
advised him to write to his friends to procure his ran- 
som, which was fixed at ten thousand roubles. It 
was impossible for the unfortunate prisoner to pay 
such a large sum, and his only hope was in the efforts 
of government, as they had formerly released a colonel 
who had thus fallen into the brigands’ hands. The 
interpreter promised to provide him with paper, and 
to forward the letter safely ; but after obtaining his 
consent, he was several days without appearing again, 
and the whole of that time was employed in aggravat- 
ing the major’s hardships and sufferings. They starved 
him ; they took from him the mat on which he lay, 
and the cushion of a Cossack’s saddle which he used 
as a pillow; and when the ruffian who acted as a me- 
diator reappeared, he informed him, in a confidential 
manner, that, in case his ransom should be refused, the 
Tchetchenges were resolved to get rid of him, in ordor 
to put an end to the anxieties and expense he caused 
them. The object of this cruel behaviour was to 
induce him to write in a more pressing manner. They 
gave him at last a reed cut in the shape of a pen, and 
some paper; they took off the irons from his hands 
and neck, that he might write more at ease ; and when 
the letter was finished, it was translated to the chiefs, 
who took charge of forwarding it to the Russian lines, 
From that moment he was treated with less severity, 
and only loaded with a single chain confining the 
right hand and right foot. 

His jailor was a man about sixty, of a gigantic 
stature and most ferocious aspect, quite in harmony 
with his real character and natural dispositions. Two 
ef his sons had been killed in a skirmish with the 
Russians, on which account he was chosen as the 
fittest keeper for the prisoner. The family of this 
man, called Ibrahim, consisted of the widow of one of 
his sons, about thirty-five years of age, and a young 
child seven or eight years old, called Mamet, whose 
mother was at least as wicked, and still more whim- 
sical than the old man. Kascambo suffered much 
from her ; but the caresses and the attentions of young 
Mamet were to him, in the course of his captivity, a 
solace and real relief. The poor child formed such an 
attachment to him, that all the ill humour and bad 
usage of his grandfather could not prevent him from 
coming to play with the prisoner on every opportu- 
nity. He called him his koniak, which, in the language 
of the country, means a guest, a friend. He shared 
secretly with him the fruit he could procure, and, 
during the long fast the major had to suffer, little 
Mamet cleverly took advantage of the absence of his 
parents to bring him bread or potatoes baked under 
the ashes. 

A few months had passed over since the dispatch 
of the letter, without bringing forth any remarkable 
event. In that space of time, Ivan had managed te 
conciliate both the woman and the old man, or rather 
he had contrived to make himself necessary to them 
He possessed to perfection the skill required for a 
young officer’s kitchen. He brewed kislitchi* admir- 
ably, and dressed salt cucumbers in a superior man- 
ner, and had accustomed his hosts to all the little 
additions and improvements he introduced in their 
daily fare. 


* A kind of drink made with fermented bread 
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To establish himself still farther in their confidence, 
he also assumed the character of a buffoon, ima- 
yee Ripa day some new jest to amuse them. 

ted with his perform- 
ance of the -dance. hen any of the in- 
habitants of the village came to visit them, they took 
off Ivan’s irons and bade him dance : he always did it 
with a good , adding every time some new ridi- 
walking ug village, where he was 
ly followed by a crowd of children attracted 
his buffoonery, and as he knew already the Tatare 
he soon learned the language of the country, 

which is only a dialect of it, 

The major himself was often forced to sing Russian 
songs with his denchick, and to play on the guitar to 
amuse that wild company. In the beginning they 
used to take off the irons from his right hand ; but 
the woman having observed that he sometimes did 
play with the irons on to.amuse himself, they never 


To obtain the liberty so ardently wished for, the 
two prisoners formed many and many a plan, but 
were all My difficult to execute. t! 
first arrived in the village, the inhabitants used 
te send every night an additional map to increase the 
ose Insensibly this precaution was neglected—the 
ividual very n did not come. The woman and 
the child slept in an adjoi room, and old Ibrahim 
remained alone with m ; but he used to the 
key of the irons carefully in his pocket, and awoke at 
slightest noise. The prisoner was treated every 
more severely, and as the answer to his letter 
not arrive, the Tchetchenges often used to come 
to the hut to insult him, and threaten him with the 


‘ould not tolp feeling for him, and 
persecutors not i r hi 
profound with which bs bad ji i 


seaming, waxy wert of the Cauca- 
sians, the taste of the proprietor 
ofthe cash. At the return of the traveller, there was 


two men had around them their re- 
lations and their and the quarrel would 
terminated in bi had not the elders of the 


ys and 0 

Having lost all hopes of ing the t un- 

derstand reason, the major ordered him to approach ; 
tho at least over to the 

of justice, he put to him the 

instead of giving you 


th 

BEG 


question :— | i 


innate sentiment of justice which exists even among 
the most ferocious and most sa of men. 
ters since his de- 
tention without recei any answer: a 
over. The unfortunate prisoner, deprived 
inen, and in utter want of every comfort of life, found 
his health fail rapidly, and was giving way to despair. 
and severe Ibrahim, however, to great surprise 0 
the major, had taken off the young man's irons while 
his indisposition lasted, and left him still at liberty. 
The major interrogating him one day on that subject, 
* Master,” said Ivan, “ I have wished for a long time 
to consult you upon an idea that has come into my 
head. It strikes me it would be wise in me to become 
Yor mad, I 
* You are me suppose. 
the only way in which 
to at least procure you some good 
short, who knows /—when I am free. 


The God of the Russians is !—we shall see.” 
“ But God himself will you, wretch that 
you are, if you betray him.” 


esomnbo, whilst he was lecturing 


hey | could scarcely refrain from laughing at his absurd 


plan ; but when he 
torily to go on with it, “ Master,” replied Ivan, “ it 
is out of my power to obey you, and it would be use- 
less to conceal it any longer: the 
have been a Mahometan sinee the very day you 
thought me ill, and my irens were taken off. I am 


as 1 am free. See, I hav i 


greater 

tobias. ‘The principal lenders of tho expedition egainat 
Kascambo nant to fear lest the new Mussulman 
should desert. long stay he had made among 
them, and the knowledge he had acquired of their 
language, enabled him to know them all by their 
names, and to give their description at the Russian 
lines, ing he should reach them, which would 
expose them individually to the vengeance of the 
Russians: and they in consequence highly disa) 
of the ill-judged zeal of their priest. On other 
hand, the strict Mussulmans had favoured him 
at the moment of his conversion, soon observed that 
when he said his prayers on the roof of the house, as 
is the custom, and as the Mollah had particularly re- 
commended him to do, by way of conciliating the 
public good-will, to in- 
towards Meeca, to which place, by another still more 
unfortunate blunder, he at times turned his back—a 
series of accidents, which made them rather suspicious 

w mont r his feint 5 ived 


have | of their ill will, He was seeking in vain the cause of 


that alteration, when some young men, with whom he 
was particularly intimate, came and proposed to him 
to accompany in an expedition they were about 
to undertake. Their plan was to pass the Tereek, to 

lunder some merchants who were going to Mosdok, 


they promised him, besides, a share of the spoils. He 
also, that on seeing him return to his master, 
those who sus him of to desert, would 


Kaseambo awaki' 

rolled up against the wall ; he had gone off during the 
i is companions were to pass the Tereek the 


was known and followed by their scouts. 
The confidence of the Tchete 
created suspicions in Ivan’s mind. 


i at 
it to be supposed that he had in fight 
Only a few members of the y were in the secret ; 
but the event bafiied all sanguinary designs. 
Their troop was hardly placed in to attack 
the merchants, when it was itself i by a regi 
ment of Cossacks, and so vigorously charged, they 
had infinite trouble in passing the river again. The 
against Ivan, whe them in their retreat. 

While the penic-atruck, band was crossing the 
Tereek in complete disorder, the horse of a y 
was carried off by the rapid stream. ivan, 


had | immediately marked him out, and shouted, “ 
of | serter! Kill the deserter!” His clothes were com- 


the foaming waters, succeeded in carrying him safely 
to the opposite shore. The day was then beginning 
to dawn, and the Cossacks, recognising his rr 


pletely riddled with balls. At last, after having fought 
with the courage of ir, and burnt all his cart- 
i he returned to village with the glory of 
having made himself useful to the w troop. 

If his conduet on this occasion did not gain over all 
the party to him, it won him at least a friend ; the 

oung man he had saved — him for his koniak 
(a relation held sacred by the mountaineers of the 
ueasus), and swore to defend and protect him 
against each and every one. But this union and 
friendship were not sufficient to protect him against 
the hatred of the principal inhabitants. The courage 
he had displayed, blo bis 
creased to a great degree the fears with which he had 
inspired them. They could no longer look upon him 
as a buffoon, incapable of any design or —e~ 
such as they had supposed him to be till then ; 
when they reflected on the failure of the expedition, te 
which he had been admitted, they to wonder how 
the Russian troops had come upon so completely 
in the opportunity of time, in a place so distant from 
their o residence, and = | suspected him of 
having secretly communicated with them. Although 
their conjecture was com without foundation, 
fearing some ‘or prisoner’s escape, pre- 
vented all ——— between them ; and the brave 
denchick was menaced, and even sometimes 
when he wished to converse with his master. 

In this miserable and distressing situation, the twe 
raising the suspicions of their keeper. were 
in the habit of singing Russian songs r, the 
major took his guitar, when he had any thing im 
tant to communicate to Ivan in the presence of sa 
him, and sang out his questions. Ivan answered to the 
same tune, and his master accompanied him with the 
instrument ; this arrangement presenting i 
new, their enemies never found out the stratagem, to 
which, besides, they resorted but very seldom. 

More than three months had elapsed since the un- 
fortunate expedition we have mentioned, when Ivan 
thought he perceived some extraordi stir and 
agitation in the village. Some mules, with 

ily engaged cleaning their arms, an ing cart- 
ridges ; he soon learned that a grand expedition was 
in preparation. The whole nation was to unite in 
attacking a which itself 
under the protection of the Russians, and allowed them 
to construct a redoubt on theirterritory. The obj 
of this ange was no less than to exterminate the 
whole population, along with the Russian battalions 
who protected the construction of the fort. P 

morning, i com, ly deserted. Ev 
man capable of carrying arms one ae off duri: the 
night. In the short turn he took through the vlage 
to gather information, he obtained new proofs of t 

intentions entertained towards him. The old 
men evidently shunned him. A little boy plainly told 
him that his father was resolved to kill tiem ; and as 
he was ing, absorbed in mournful thoughts, he 
saw on the of a house a young woman, who 
raised her veil, and, with signs of the test alarm, 
motioned him with her hand to be off, pomting towards 
Russia. She was the sister of the young Tchetchenge 
he had saved at the passage of the Tereek. 

When he entered the house, he found the old man 
busy examining Kascambo’s irons. A new comer was 
seated in the room ; it was a man whom a slow fever 
had ented from accompanying his comrades, and 
who been sent to I im as an additional guard 


presented an admirable opportuni 
ine 
vigieese of their jailor, and the presence of the in- 
rendered their success very uncertain. How- 
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| 
granted that favour again, and the unfortunate musi- | | 
cian repented more than once having shown his talent. | 
his servant, | 
} 
called fi ow nere the harm shai 
| 
and I can break off yours at the first favourable op- 
portunity, which I hope will soon present itself.” 
most barbarous treatment. Ihey deprived him almos According to the promise made, he was no longer 
seeing little Mamet most unmerei flogged 
fou meddjars to him. 
A very remarkable circumstance in Kaseambo’s 
: ‘ e sort. of ingult, every species of oppression, 
4 they, notwithstanding, very atten in 
their private affairs, and made him the judge of their 
differences. Among other disputes of which he stood 
umpire, the following deserves to be quoted for its 
; See of these ruffians bad intrusted a Russian note 
of five roubles to a comrade who was setting out for 
a neighbouring valley, charging him to remit it to 
some one there. The fellow went off accordingly, but 
lost his horse, which died on the road, and persuaded 
himself that he had a right to keep the five roubles | 
i indemnification for the loss he had met with. | 
| towards him, and could not mistake the manifest signs 
4 ren cavouring In Vain to caim em, vise 
; them to submit the case to the decision of the pri- | 
sener. The whele population of the village proceded 
tamultuously towards his habitation, that y might 
sooner learn the issue of this ridiculous case. van accepted without hesitation. For a long time 
‘ cambo was brought —¢ yee and seated on the | he had wished to procure himself some arms ; and 
/4 small platform, which as a roof to the house. 
partly dug ground, and is only elevated four 
4 above the level of the soil ; the roof is horizontal, | io longer have any grounds to justify their suspicious. 
and formed of hard-beaten clay. The inhabitants, the | However, the major having strongly opposed his join- 
| > apd onayar Tpadlns the habit of reposing upon | ing the party, he pretended to have given up the 
these terraces ~~ — frequently even spend 
the whole night there in weather. 
When Kascambo made his appearance on the roof, over the prisoners, till the return of the mhabitants. 
. a profound silence ensued. It was, no doubt, a won- Ivan marked that precaution, but without showing 
bre oe to behold before this singular tribunal, | following night, and attack the merchants, whose | the slightest surprise. The absence of all the men 
i clients armed with pistols and daggers, 
= and half with — + miseries of all sorts, ural 
but who ju nevertheless, without a and | in men, so cautious and so cunning, to admit so freely 
a Russian, their prisoner, on deat. -d wal the re 
against his own coun’ t was, in , fo of the warriors : he foresaw that their expedition wo 
to accompany them with the sole intention of murder- | ment, oe vee at ae e had no other 
him. As his q of a convert obliged them to | alternative than to his master or deliver him 
some sort of regard, had proposed to keep a | forthwith. He would have rather suffered a thousand 
his, compliments, | close look-out upon him on the road, and to make 
the same 7” Kascambo, who was beginning to lose every sort of 
hope, had fallen into a kind of stupor, and preserved 
Ivan, on the contrary, was more 
and more gay than usual ; he fairly surpassed 
| if, farther discussion, was forced to | 
q r some was to 
that I should lose, if that dog of 4 Christian had 
any thing to do with it.” That extraordinary confi- ascambo, completely indifferent to life or deat ‘ 
dence shows what an idea these people must entertain and ignorant of his denchick’s plans, merely answored, 
of European superiority, and it is also s proof of the * Do as you please, and hold your tongue.” ‘Towards 
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the evening, the sick man, whom they had treated 
generously to make him stay, and who, besides a very 
copious meal, had amused himself the whole day eating 
ik,* was seized with such a violent access of fever, 
that he had or. up, and retired to his own house. 
He was allo to de 
Ivan having completely removed e fear of the old 
man by his extraordinary gaiety. To remove more 
entirely every cause of suspicion, he withdrew very 
early to the end of the room, and laid himself down on 
a bench against the wall, waiting till Ibrahim should 
fall asleep ; but the latter had resolved to watch all 
night. Instead of spreading himself on a mat near 
the fire, as usual, he sat himself down on a large log 
of wood, — to his prisoner, and sent away his 
daughter-in-law, who retired to the next room where 
her child was, and shut the door. 

From the dark corner in which he was placed, Ivan 
observed attentively the scene before him. By the 
glimmering light of the fire, which flashed at times a 
transient blaze, an axe glittered in a recess of the wall. 
The old man, overcome with sleep, would at times let 
his head fall heavily on his chest. Ivan saw it was time, 
and rose to his feet. The suspicious jailor immediately 
noticed it. “What are you doing there, you dog?” 
eried he, harshly. Ivan, instead of answering, pro- 
ceeded towards the fire, yawning and stretching him- 
self, like a man coming out of a deep sleep. Ibrahim, 


who felt overcome with sleep, ordered Kascambo to | shall 


play the guitar to keep him awake. The 
about to refuse, b t the 
him, making the sign; “ Play, master,” said he ; 
“I want to to you.” tuned 

itar, and beginning immediately sang toget 
terrible duet which follows 

Kascambo.—Hai luli, hai luli, what have you got 
to say? be cautious!” (At every question and every 
answer they sang a verse of a Russian song. 

Ivan.—* See axe, but do not look at it. Hai 
lai! It shall dash out that villain’s brains. Hai luli/ 


Kascambo.—* Useless murder! Hai lui! How 
could I escape with my irons ¢” 

lvan.—*“ The key will be found in the rascal’s 
pocket. Hai luli /” 

Kascambo.—* The woman will give the alarm. Hai 


Ivan.—* Never mind, happen what will 


misery 
The eld man ae attentive, they repeated a 
double allowance of hai lulis, accompanied by a loud 
arpeggio. « Play, master,” added the denchick, “ play 
the Cossack ; I shall dance round the room to get near 
the axe ; play boldly !” 

Kascambo.—* Well, let it be so, this hell will be 
over.” He turned aside his head, and began to play 
the dance with all his might. 

Ivan began the steps and ue attitudes of the 
Cossack, which pleased the old man most particularly, 
making ridiculous leaps ahd gambols, and uttering 
loud shrill cries, to distract his attention. When Kas- 
cambo saw that the dancer was near the axe, his heart 
beat violently in his chest, and he panted with anxiety ; 
that instrument of their deliverance was in a little 
press without a door, cut in the wall, but at an eleva- 
tion which Ivan could not very easily attain. To 
stant, caught it rapidly, put it on und, in 
the wapainie formed by Ibrahim’s own body. When 
the latter looked round at him, he was already far 
from the spot, and continued the dance. This danger- 
ous scene had lasted for some time, and Kascambo, 
tired with playing, began to think that his denchick’s 
courage was failing, or that he did not judge the op- 
portunity favourable. He raised his eyes towards him 
at the moment when the intrepid , with the 
mer — was advancing in steady strides to strike 


sight was such, that he ceased pease 

the guitar upon his knees. At 

old man stoo 
some brambles into the fire: the dry leaves 


jor was 


and the alarm would have been given, which was to 
Rees Seas is presence of mind 


‘© Muttox roasted in small bits at the end of a sharp stick. 


part without great difficulty ; | light 


silence which had succeeded to such a noise—she 
opened the door of her room. “ What are you about 
here ?” said she, advancing towards the prisoners ; 
“ what means that smell of burnt hair?’ ‘The fire, 
which had been scattered about, uced almost no 
i Ivan lifted the axe to strike her—she saw it 
in time to throw aside her head, and received the blow 
in the chest—she fell with a : a second blow. 
as rapid as a thunderbolt, caught her in her fall, and 
laid her dead at Kascambo’s feet. ightened and 
horror-struck at this second murder, which he did not 


expect, the major, seeing Ivan to the child’s 
room, rushed forward to stop him. “ Where are you 
going, wretch ?” said he ; “ would have the fero- 
city to sacrifice also that child who has shown 


me so much affection? If you were to deliver me at 
such a price, neither your attachment nor your ser- 
vices could save enever we reach the line.” 

“ At the line,” said Ivan, “ you will do as you 
please, but here we must put an end to all this.” 

Kascambo, — is whole strength, 
him by the collar, as he was ee a il- 
lain !” cried he, “ if you dare to attempt his life, if 

of his head, I before 
that I s ive myself up to the Tchetchenges, 
and cruelty will be fruitless.” 

“ To the Tchetchenges !” repeated the excited den- 
chick, raising the axe over his master’s head ; “they 
never take you alive again : I shall murder them, 
you, and myself, before that shall happen. That child 
ean ruin us by giving the alarm, and, in your present 
condition, a woman might drag you back to prison.” 

“ Stop, stop !” eried bo, out of whose hands 
Ivan was trying to escape ; “stop, monster ; you shall 
kill me before you commit this crime!” But alas! 
weak as he was, and embarrassed with his irons, he 
could not hold the excited young man, who pushed him 
violently aside, and he fell heavily to the ground, half 
dead with ise and horror. ilst, all covered with 
the blood of the first victims, he was struggling to get 
upon his feet, he cried out incessantly, “ Ivan, I en- 
treat you, do not kill him ; in the holy name of God, 
spill not the blood of that innocent creature !” 

As soon as he could, he ran to his assistance ; but 
on reaching the door of the room, he knocked himse! 
in the dark against Ivan, who was returning. “ Master, 
all is over ; let us lose no time, and no noise, 
Don’t make any noise,” answered he to the bitter and 
desperate reproaches which his exasperated master 
addressed to him. “ What is done, is done; now 


The key 
WwW he was en 
ought rather,” said he, “ 

months? They wanted to make away with us. Well, 


singular, but true narrative: it will be resumed and 
brought to a close in the ensuing number.] 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

FOURTH ARTICLE.—LABOUR. 
Lapour is a word which political economists have 
used in two different senses. In its more accurate 
application, it refers to the means adopted for obtain- 
ing certain ends; but it has likewise been adopted to 
designate those ends themselves, or the results of 
labour in its more correct designation. Thus, in a 
former chapter, capital was spoken of as accumulated 
labour. It is in the former sense alone that we have 
here to discuss the subject. 

Labour may be defined as the exertion, bodily or 
mental, expended for the accomplishment of a certain 
end. In the common use of the word, the result aimed 


The | *t is not so much kept in view as the extent of the 


exertion expended in accomplishing it. When a man 
continuously exerts his sinews, he is said to labour ; 
and if he do so to the production of some end neither 
useful to himself nor to others, his labour is said to be 
unprofitable. In considering the nature of labour, 
however, in connexion with political economy, that 
kind only can be taken into consideration which is 
profitable in some form or other ; in other words, 
that which results in some service being done to the 
community. Whatever a man does for the purpose 
of procuring food and clothing for himself, is labour. 
But however energetically a man should gratuitously 
exert himself in wrestling or gymnastics, he would not 


be considered as labouring, uriless, indeed, it might be 


said that he was thus laying in a stock of strength to 
fit him for some useful industry ; in this case, to the 
extent to which he lays in strength to render that 
industry more productive, he may be said to labour. 
*Suppose, however, that the individual is paid for 
exerting himself in wrestling or gymnastics. Here the 
occupation entirely changes its nature, and becomes 
to its full extent labour. It may not, to be sure, be of 
much ultimate service to mankind ; but fashion, eap- 
rice, or whatever else may have instigated the desire 
for it, is to be supposed in such an event to have made 
it one of the wants of society; the community are 
ready to give value for it, and the operation through 
which the demand is supplied is labour. 

The demands of society are thus the only criterion 
to distinguish what is labour in this sense, and what 
is not. It is impossible to establish any other crite- 
rion of utility. A man may be convinced that a 
certain occupation in which he is engaged will be 
productive of the greatest benefit to mankind ; but 
if men will not take him at his word, and pay him for 


in virtue of the credulity to which he ministers, a la- 
bourer in the strictest sense of the term. It follows, 
that certain exertions will be partly labour, partly not: 
namely, labour, in so far as they are spent on some- 
thing which is wanted—mere useless tension of min@l 
or muscle, in so far as they are applied to what is not 
wanted. Thus, the exertion of ing tiles for cover- 
ing houses will be strictly labour ; if the tile- 
maker should volunteer to spend his time in putting 
certain ornaments on the interior of the tiles, where 
je | will not be seen, and where consequently they 
ill have no such value in the eyes of the purchaser 
as will prompt him to make an allowance for them, 
here is a mere fantastic outlay of time and exertion. 
which labour is Viewed in polidzal ecomomy, is woul 
i ur is viewed in politi > it 
ut let us bring this doctrine to more 
on practice. The loss of labour, in the manner j 
illustrated, is but casually and rarely exhibited ; but 
there is another form in which it is too common, 
namely, that where exertion is used in producing 
which is in demand, quantity 
is produced than what is deman Thus, if ten 
men be sufficient to produce the quantity of shoes 
requisite for the consumption of a village 
are in reality twelve shoemakers at work in it, one- 
sixth part of their exertions is lost. To estimate, 
however, the number which is required for the wants 
of a community, there are various circumstances to be 
taken into consideration. The proportion which any 
class of labourers ought to bear to other members 
of the community, cannot be absolutely fixed ; it must 
bear relation to circumstances. Thus, in a rages | 
where there is much capital, and a com ively 
greater than w the population is large 
wealth small. Let us take two communities, then, in 
one of which the demand for every kind of labour is 
double what it is in the other, while the number of 
labourers is the same in both. If there be ten shoe- 
makers in each, though those in the former make 
double by their work what those in the latter do, yet 
there is none of the labour of the latter thrown 
because the quantity produced is proportioned te that 
of other seladibend of labour. If, however, the shoe- 
makers of the latter could easily remove to the former, 
and.did not do so, they would be throwing away their 


labour. 

There is still, however, another matter te be taken 
into consideration, before we can estimate whether 
any particular portion of the labour-market is over- 


yet shall have 
just the a of labour devoted to it, so 
that none is thrown away 


words, to the comparative rarity or of the 
vatifieations required for the two The 
superiority may be in museular s in neat hand- 
edness, or any other description of or in educa- 
case is more than in the ether, and for the 
purposes of comparison it may be talked of as more in- 
tense. Here, as in other it isi 


cases, it is impossible 
absolute distinctions ; they must be left to be 


| his exertions, these exertions are not labour in the 
sense in which it is necessary here to view it—as an 
| article in the market. On the other hand, the quack, 
whose pills cut off his fellow-beings by thousands, is, 
| there is no drawing back. ‘Till we are free, every man | 
| I meet is dead, or he shall kill me; and if any one 
enter this door before our departure, I consider not 
whether it be man, woman, or child—I shall stretch 
them there with the others.” 
He —— a splinter of larch-wood, and began to | 
search the pouch and the pockets of the dead brigand. | 
turn has come ours. | it my fault | ; 
[Here must in the mean time be concluded this 
| 
up great into | | _ _ _ neces- 
the room: Ibrahim turned round to sit himself down. | | In wil 
If at that moment Ivan had persevered in his en- | find two sets of workmen, the one of which receives.a 
a struggle man to man became inevitable, | while the other receives five 
| | 
tation, and saw Ibrahim get up, than he put down | the intensity of the labour bestowed in the one, in com- 
the axe immediatei behind tho log he used ‘an | | 
eeat, and resumed , a dance. “ Play, play!” sai arison with that bestowed in the other; or, in other 
major, seeing the imprudence he committed, 
quietly recommenced playing. The old jailor had not 
a suspicion, and sat down again ; but he ordered them 
to stop the music and go to rest. Ivan brought calmly : 
the guitar-case, which he placed on the steve ; but, 
instead of recei the instrument from his master’s - 
hand, as quick as lightning he ecizod the axe behind | 
— by circumstances as they ocour suppose the 
a sigh, but fall dead with his face in the fire + his feng : 
tay tho Sout, and covered bien over mat. for 
They were listening to know if the woman had been | the 
awake, when—astonished, no doubt, at the profound eR 
’ 
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watchmakers, which may make the difference in value 
less. These circumstances will be more minutely con- 
sidered when we come to treat of wages. 

We are now, perhaps, placed in a position to take a 
more minute view of the circumstances in which labour 
may be thrown —_ or lost through the miscalculation 
of the labourer. Suppose there are two trades, the 
qualifications for the performance of which are exactly 
of the same standard ; if there be a ages! proportional 
number of persons employed in the one than in the 
other, then the former is glutted, as it is termed, and 
there is so much labour thrown away. Suppose that 
the trade of shoemaking and that of saddlery require 
exactly the same qualifications ; in other words, that 
of a certain number of men able te do both, each is 
able to do either the one or the other. Let us su 

that the quantity of saddlery labour required is 
half that —— labour which is required. 
ppose that the number of men capable of perform- 
ing both is thirty; to make their labour bear to the 
community its exact value, there ought to be twenty 
shoemakers and ten saddlers. If, instead of this, there 
are twenty-five shoemakers and five saddlers, here 
are five men throwing away their labour, or, a fifth 
part of the labour of twenty-five men is lost. 

If this were merely a theoretic distinction, which 
did not affect practice, we should not have enlarged 
upon it. Unfortunately, it is too amply illustrated 
in daily life. District or family prejudices, and the 
natural indolence of the human mind, prompt men 
to follow professions which are much overdone. Apart 
from greater exertion, mere change of pursuit and 
habit would often materially increase a man’s income ; 
yet the change will not be made. It is thus that 
generation after generation will follow a trade, for the 
produce of which the demand once existing has ceased, 
and they will call it, a “ poor trade,” and consider them- 
selves oppressed by the rest of mankind, forgetting 
that their hardships are the result of no other combi- 
nation of circumstances beyond their own foolish 
choice. The mistake is exhibited, perhaps, most glar- 
ingly in the adherence of individuals to localities where 
their labour is not profitable. Thousands of indivi- 
duals, who could incalculably benefit their condition 
by removing to spots where there is a demand for 
labour, do not dream of adopting the means of bene- 
fiting themselves and society, but dose away life in 
their self-elected poverty, ruminating on a vague con- 
viction that Providence has not destined them for good 
fortune. In the two subjects of wages and machinery, 
a little more practical light will be endeavoured to be 
thrown on this subject. Meanwhile, it is our design, 
by the above remarks, to bring to the conviction of 
our readers the circumstance, that the man who fol- 
lows an unprofitable, instead of a profitable occupatien, 
not only injures himself but society at large. He is 
like one who should join a multitude of others, to 
divert their labour from the channel of utility, and 
employ it in something useless. The supernumerary 
workman, on the principles above pointed out, is as 
ill employed as if he were assisting to build a new 
pyramid in Egypt. Those who take their labour to 
a wrong market, are thus not merely themselves the 
sufferers—they occasion a loss to the community. On 
those who are blind to the dictates of self-interest, this 
consideration will probably not have much effect ; but 
it is fit that it should be kept in view by those more 
stirring spirits, whose exertions not only benefit them- 
selves, but are uently the means of rousing the 
dormant energies of their neighbours. The indolent 
and injudicious will be cnziol forward by the power 
of re ic opinion, when nothing else will move them ; 
and it is difficult to form an idea of the amount of 
good that might be done by the propagation of senti- 
ments tending to counteract the barbarous prejudices 
which tie pore to employments which have ceased 
to be profitable. 

In a commercial and thickly peopled country, the 
— part of the labour of the inhabitants will be 

sale, and not for home consumption. The expert- 
ness acquired by the person who devotes his labour to 
one object, aided by the facilities which the application 
of gives tot of labour in the form 
in which it is most pi le, tend to place the com- 
munity in such a position that each man finds he will 
possess the greatest quantity of the comforts of life, 
not by making them for himself, but by employing his 


articles produced by others under equally advantageous 

mstances. In this country, indeed, the division 
of labour is carried so far, that we but seldom meet 
with an article in ordinary use the whole of which is 


production of articles consumed by himself cannot so 
easily achieve. There are many circumstances in 
whic of labour may be profitably con- 
sumed by labourer. For instance, it would in 
uses at home, or the shoemaker the shoes he wears. 
If the former, however, instead of selli 
and buying shoes, were to make them for himself, be- 
work the time he might give to his 

own ould in almost every case be a loser. 
ad Ye the same time, many descriptions of la- 
bour constitute separate professions, and which, 
at the same time, in certain circumstances, it may be 


more advan for a man to do himself than to 
a ge 0 Thus, the farmer bakes his own 
read, while the merchant and manufacturer - 
chase theirs. When we find, however, that even 
who sell their labour frequently go to the wrong 
market, it is still more likely that those who have not 
the criterion of a price before them should mistake 
the value of t‘vir exertions. Hence, there is much 
domestic labour wasted. Variety of occupation is 
sometimes sought as a recreation, and the exertion 
which may be thus applied is not to be looked on as 
wasted labour. There is, however, a fallacy in favour 
of home production, which makes many a man launch 
into expense under the guise of economy. There is a 
lurking feeling that the payment of money only is 
extrav and when that unpleasant process can 
be avoided, receipts that are sacrificed are over- 
looked. Many a man who, if he turned his attention 
to one object, might make a comfortable livelihood, 
fritters away his time and abilities in multitudinous 
ingenious pieces of labour, by which he avoids sundry 
trifling disbursements at the sacrifice of the substan- 
tial means of living. 

In labour—useful labour, as we have above explained 
it—we find the great standard by which the value of 
every commodity is measured. How much of the pro- 
duce of labour will be given in exchange for it! is the 
simple question by which the value of any thing is 
ascertained. ‘There are, indeed, just two elements of 
value—labour and monopoly. That a thing should 
bear value in the general market of the world, it is 
necessary that labour should have been expended on 
it, or that it should be something of which the supply 
is limited, and for which a certain portion of the pro- 
ceeds of labour will be given. the former, gold 
itself, as the reader may recollect was shown in the 
first chapter, is an instance. Of the second, land is 
the most extensive example in existence. As will be 
more minutely explained under the subject of rent, 
the only means of ascertaining the amount of value 
that is in a monopolised commodity is by measuring 
it with labour ; there is nothing in its intrinsic nature 
that can indicate the extent. Of three fields, perfectly 
on a par in their capabilities and proceeds, one in the 
vicinity of Manchester or Glasgow will bring £12 an 
acre ; a second, in the more remote parts of Perth- 
shire, will bring £2; and a third, in Hungary, may 
not be worth 5s. Here we have an illustration of 
another truth, to be afterwards more fully explained, 
that it is only through means of labour that even the 
monopolised article is made valuable. This latter is, 
after all, but an instrument in the hands of industry, 
worthless of itself, but capable of being increased in 
value to an incalculable extent, when made the sub- 
ject of man’s industrial exertions. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be as well to 
notice a distinction, adopted by Adam Smith and 
others, between productive and unproductive labourers. 
“There is one sort of labour,” says Smith, “ which 
adds to the value of the subject upon which it is be- 
stowed; there is another which has no such effect.” 
As of the former kind, he classes the labour of the 
manufacturer; while he says, “The sovereign, for 
example, with all the officers both of justice and war 
who serve under him, the whole army and navy, are 
unproductive labourers.” That such a distinction 
as that between productive and unproductive labour 
does exist, may be admitted; but a little consi- 
deration will show that it is impossible to draw 
the line. As has been already observed, there are 
very few articles in common use which are the pro- 
duction of any one man; the greater part are the 
result of an organised division of labour. If we 
admit, then, that the man who hammers out a knife 
blade, that he who grinds it, that he who whets it, 
and that he who fixes it to its handle, are each one 
a productive labourer, shall we deny the same cha- 
racter to the overseer, without whose organisation the 
labour could not have been thus productively divided, 
or to the book-keeper, whose daily attention to his 
duties are nece to keep the establishment from 
ruin? If we admit these, shall we then exclude the 
policeman and the magistrate, whose labour is be- 
stowed in preserving that social order, without which all 
the anneal of the district would cease to exist, 
or the physician, who assists in preserving the health of 
the workmen! Let us take the distinction in another 
view. Is a maker of children’s toys a productive 
labourer? This, by the way, is an occupation involv- 
ing more capital and industry than many would readily 
anticipate. An instance has been known of a glass 
manufacturer receiving an order for £500 worth of 
glass eyes. If it be decided that the toymaker is un- 
productive, what shall we say to the maker of the 
ornaments which gratify the adult ; the painter, the 
statuary, nay, the builder and the clothier, in as far as 
their exertions are bestowed on the production of mere 
ornament! On the other hand, if the maker of toys is 
a productive labourer, shall we exclude the actor or the 
rope-dancer, whose exertions are directed to the same 
end—that of producing amusement? If we take the 
extremes of the scale, however, the distinction appears 

forcible. The baker or the cotton-spinner may 

be deriving small incomes when com with that 
of the rope-dancer ; yet there is no comparison as to 
the respective productiveness of the two, or as to the 
extent to which their distinct efforts tend to increase 
The in dond, however lange his 
> wever 3 income, is 

rather a vehicle through which the productions of 


others are dispersed, than himeelf a producer. He is 
a means by which the money of his neighbours is 
spent, neither increasing nor decreasing its amount 
by his own efforts. He gives amusement, however. 
: manufacturer loses part of his inducement to 
exert himself if he have not some meane of relaxation ; 
and thus even the rope-dancer is to a certain extent 
indirectly productive. 


SKIMMINGS FROM AN OLD RECEIPT- 
BOOK. 


TurovuGu the kindness of a friend, we have obtained 
a sight of a manuscript receipt-book, written early in 
the last century, and which latterly seems to have 
belonged to the Honourable M Murray, a sister 
of the first Earl of Mansfield. Such books were to 
be found in every house of any consequence, before 
rs manuals of cookery had become common, 
"hey were generally compiled from ene another, with 
such additions as each lady housekeeper could give 
from her own skill and experience, or as could be 
obtained from the skill and experience of her nearest 
friends and neighbours. Accordingly, many of the 
receipts were of indefinite antiquity, while others 
might be considered as nearly contemporary with the 
date of the particular manuscript in which they ap- 
The book before us contains many curious 
matters, illustrative of the habits of thought and the 
habits of common life which prevailed rather more 
than a hundred years yo 

The receipts*in this book are not, it must be ob- 
served, cookery receipts. They refer to the more 
refined parts of housekeeping, as the preserving of 
fruits, the compounding of sweet cakes, and the mak- 
ing of cordials and medicinal preparations. Common 
cookery would, we presume, be eft to servants, whe 
would conduct it according to traditionary rules which 
no one ever thought of improving ; while the ladies 
themselves would deem it a fair part of duty, to study 
the mysteries of pastry, preserving, and the concoction 
of specifics. Not even the highest rank seems to have 
been exempted from such labours, for, amongst these 
nostrums, is one entitled “The Countess of Ruthland’s 
Receipt for making the rare Bamburry Cakes qich 
was so much prais’d att her doughter’s wadding.” If 
we might judge from the volume in our possession, we 
would say that much more attention must have been 
bestowed by the ladies of those days upon confec- 
tionery than upon learning, for the spelling is generally 
of a very original kind, and the handwriting in many 
parts by no means distinguished for elegance. 

It does not seem necessary to bestow any particular 
notice on the great mass of the receipts in our volume, 
these referring only to ordinary objects, as “'To make 
marmollate of oranges,” “'To make a goosberry Full,” 
“To make Cherrie Water,’ “To make Gilly Flowr 
water,” “To make Steill Carvie,” “To clarifie Sween’s 
Saime,” “To make goosberry Wine,” “To make Curran 
Wine,” &c. Here the titles, we presume, are enough. 
Our attention, however, is irresistibly arrested when 
we come to such a characteristie and peculiar receipt 
as “To make Oyll of Swallows,” which proceeds thus : 
—“ Take swallows as many as you can get, ten or 
twelve at the least, and put them quick into a mortar; 
and put to them lavender cottone, speke, cammomyle, 
knot s, ribwort, balm, valerian, rosemary to 

woodbine tops, strings of vines, French mallows, the 
tops of ale hoof [and other ten or twelve like things], 
of each of thes ane handfull ; beat all thes together, and 
put thereto a qart of neats feet oyll, or May butter; 
stamp them all together, and beat them with ane or two 
ounces of cloves, and put them all together into ane 
earthen pot; stop it verie clos with a piece dough 
round about, so clos that no air can come out; set 
them nine days in a cellar, and then take them out 
and boyle them six or eight hours on the fire, or else 
in a pan of water; but first open your pat and put in 
half a pound of vax whit or yellow, and a pint of 
sellat oyle, and strain them through a canvass cloth.” 
For what pu on earth could our ladies have de- 
signed this unhallowed mixture ! ; 

“ King Edward’s Perfume” is highly characteristic 
of the age when flo¢ »s were strewed with rushes, and 
only cleaned once n a few weeks. “Take twelve 
spoonfulls of righ’ ‘ed rose water, the weight of six- 
pence in fine powder of sugar, and boyll it on hot 
embers softly, and the house will smell as though it 
—— roses ; but you must burn the sweet cypress 
w or, to take away the gross air.’ “A Cordialk 
Water of Sr Wallter Rouligh’s” is also worth giving. 
“Take a galloun of strawberries, and put them into a 
pint of aquavitae : let them stand four or five days. 
pleas, with fine sugar or with perfume.” 

Here, however, is a much greater marvel than any 
of the above, namely, “ A Soveraigne Water of Doctor 
Stephen’s, which he a long time used ; wherewith he 
did many cures ; he keept it secrett till a little befor his 
death, and then gave it to the bishope of Canterbury in 
a writing, which is—Te'tea gallone of good Gascon wine, 
and take vinegar, gallir gall, cinnamun, nut cloves, 

ins, annisseeds, fennell seeds, of every of them a 

ram ; then take carroway seeds of red, mintes, rose, 
tyme, pelletory of the wall, rosemary and wild t 
camomyle, the leaves if you cannot get the flowrs 
small lavender, of each a handfull; then bray the 
spiret small, and bray the herbs, and put all into the 
wine, and let it stand twelve hours, stirring it divers 
times, then still it in a lembik, and kep the first 
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market, has thus a perpetual measure of the value of 
his industry, which he who devotes his time to the 
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of cold. It is good against the shaking 
It cures the contraction of the sinews. It j 
worms in the belly and stamach ; it cures the dropsie ; 
whosever useth this water morning and evening and 
not too often, it preserveth him in good liking, and will 
make him seem young verie long, and comforteth nature 
marvellously. With this water did Master Stephen 
preserve his life till extream wold not let him goe 
nor stand, and he continued fyve years when all the 

hysicians juged he [wold] not live a year longer, nor 
id he use any other medicine but this !” 

It will be observed that Dr Stephen’s sovereign 
water includes an — which has generally been 
allowed to have a direct effect in “ comforting the 
vital spirits.” The same principle is found in all the 
other cordials described in our receipt-book. We 
have “ The Lord Spencer’s Cherrie Water,” the basis 
of which is “ane pottle of new sack,’ and which 
is “good for fainti and soondings ;” likewise 
“The Lady Spctereels Stamach Water,” the basis 
of which is “ white wine ane pottle ;” and “ Doctor 
Butler’s Cordial Water against melancholy, most ap- 
proved,” which seems at first to be a mere decoction 
ofa t list of gay spring flowers, until, on a 
a little closer, we discern that it, too, has a substanti 
foundation, in “a qart of Canary wine,” so that even 
we moderns may well believe the concluding passage— 
“take of this water at one tyme three — thrice 
a weick, or when you are il; it cureth all malanchol y 
Sumes.” 8o also “ A Cordial Water called Sanatifera 
rests upon “a Chopine of Brandie,” which is only, as 
it were, by the bye, ordered to be poured upon “the 
ingredients ;” not to speak of the concluding direction 
to “take a spoonful or two amongst a litle warme ale.” 

There is * A Receipt of Water much mognified by 
the Hylanders and Italeans, for thikening the hair 
wher it is, and making it grow wher it is not ;” but 
the ingredients are not to be enumerated before po- 
lite society. At the bottom of “a Receipt against 
Melancholy and Madness,” we are informed that 
“the eating of a roasted ie is very good against 
Madnesses, tho occasioned by witchcraft; but if it 
makes the patient wors, vomiting well will make it 
good.” As further illustrations of the habits of ladies 
of high rank in those days, we have “To make 
chees, Lady William Hay’s way,” “How to make 
Cherrie Brandie, the Countess of Linlithgow’s way,” 
a “ Receipt to make Gillie of Hartshorn, my Lady 
Hyndford’s way,” a “ Receipt for Goosberry Vene- 
gar, my Lady Ormiston’s way,” and a rival receipt 
to the last by “Colonel Keith’s Lady.” Lady Bal- 
canquhal, Lady Woodhall, and Mrs Isobel Stirling, 
also appear as authorities on these grave matters. 
Nor was the sterner sex above lending their aid. The 
Lord Spencer’s Cherrie Water has already been al- 
luded to. We have also “ The Lord Barron Halmon’s 
True Receipt of the Queen of Hungarie’s Water,” 
and “ Lord Neill Campbell’s Receipt for a Squinancy, 
which he bought for 3 guinies from a mason who 
lived by it when he could not work.” This Lord Neill 
was a younger son of the famous Marquis of Argyll, 
beheaded at the Restoration. That men of such rank 
should have put faith in obscure nostrums practised 
by the humblest and most ignorant of the community, 
shows ina striking light the imperfect wisdom of those 
times. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
PROCRASTINATION. 


WE are told by an old proverb “ never to leave things 
till to-morrow that can be done to-day,” and many 
examples are given of persons who have attributed 
their whole success in life to their attention to this 
well-established rule. Now-a-days, the proverb re- 
quires to be a little more stringent. If we expect to 
compete successfully in our profession, whatever it 
may be, it will be necessary not to leave any thing for 
the next hour, or the next minute, that can be per- 
formed in the present—leaving matters till the morrow 
is now quite antediluvian. Railways, steam-boats, 
and the penny post, have put mettle in the heels of 
the public ; and he who lags in the old procrastinating 
fashion—* ay, we'll see about it by and bye”—is pretty 
certain of getting himself overrun and trampled upon 
in the onward struggle. 

To be serious, the true way of getting through the 
world with either present or prospective comfort, is to 
do whatever is required right slick of, as the Americans 
say—not postponing for a single instant what can be 
immediately executed, unless prudence should suggest 
a due measure of delay ; and such a suggestion, of 
course, is always to be carefully attended to. A con- 
stant exercise in promptitude of execution has a 
powerful effect in charpening the wits. The mind of 
a man who is every minute called on to decide upon 
a matter of importance, becomes at length exquisitely 
acute ; while he whose mind is little exercised in 
this way, becomes incapable of decision without long 
cogitation. A London merchant, for exam le, who 
receives a hundred letters in a morning, will le on 


the kind of answer to be given to each almost as 
quickly as they are individually opened, although the 
may involve matters of thousands of pounte. ‘A 
noted would probably require a week for 
each, after altogether 


all, probably eave some 


unanswered. We have to the 
without observing this kind of procrastination. 
small job that might be done in five minutes, will be 

off for a day or two, and made a matter of 
serious consideration. In this dawdling way, thou- 
sands of men dream away their existence, and are just 
as poor and miserable at the end of their days as they 
were at the beginning. 


CORNS—THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 


Tueinvariable and sole cause of corns is pressure. It has 
been so arranged in nature, that, when any unwonted 
pressure upon any of the body takes place, a thick- 
ening of the cuticle or outer skin ensues in that part, 
for the purpose, evidently, of affording the required pro- 
tection. is process takes place as a direct conse- 

uence of pressure, for when a part is severely pressed, 
the flux of icles from the interior of the skin is 
stopped at the outside: the particles, prevented from 
there flying off, are accumulated, an added to the 
thickness. This goes on indefinitely, and it would go 
on in any part of the body. ‘The cheek of the fairest 
maiden might in time, by the proper means, be 
thickened to the consistency of the upper leather of 
her shoe. On any spot where pressure takes place, 
the thickening is greatest in the centre. At that 
particular point, at a certain stage of the process, the 
cuticle assumes the hardness of horn, and this causes 
great pain in the tender parts beneath, when the ex- 
ternal pressure is further continued questionabl 
a warning of kind Nature that her child has persisted 
too long in an injurious course, which ought as quickly 
as possible to be stopped, and retraced. 

The remedy is to be effected by means the reverse 
of those by which the evil has been induced. The 
pressure must be removed, and the very opposite of 
pressure must be applied to the place. If, while the 

ressure is altogether removed, a soft or wet substance 
” laid upon the part, the hardened cuticle will becon 1e 
soft, oa ie time fall off; and in the course or t\ie 
ordinary process of waste and supply which goes on 
all over the body, a new skin of proper character will 
be supplied. Generally, it is desirable to adopt a 
quicker mode of cure. The thick skin may therefore 
be in the first place pared as much as may appear 
safe or convenient. Let pressure be at the same time 
as much as possible removed. After two or three 
repeated parings under these circumstances, the corn 
will grow out from the bottom. But the quickest, 
most convenient, and most certain cure, is, to pare, as 
above directed, and to bind up the place with a rag 
soaked in melted candle-grease. In this case the ap- 
plication must be aye renewed, and the paring 
may also be repeated, if the thickness of the integu- 
ment will allow of it. At the end of about a fort- 
night, if there be no counteracting circumstance, the 
corn will have disappeared. It may be remarked, 
that, if the part be kept well supplied with the soften- 
ing application, it may be subjected to considerable 
pressure, and yet the cure of the corn will proceed. 
Candle-grease is more suitable than any other oleagi- 
nous substance, because it does not so readily become 
absorbed in the cloth. 

Supposing a cure effected, the patient will only be 
able to prevent the recurrence of the evil, by studying 
as far as possible to prevent a renewal of that pressure 
by which it was originally produced ; and this brings 
us to consider the form of that article of dress, which 
is the chief, if not the only, recognised cause of corns. 

Small feet being sonal esteemed an important 


requisite for a handsome exterior, pot anxiety is 
generally manifested, especially by the fairer part of 
creation, for small shoes. Shoes, therefore, are often 
worn too small for the natural size of the foot. In 
this alone we see abundant cause for corns, for a tight 
shoe inevitably occasions pressure in one or an- 
other. This 1s, then, an error to be avoided by all 
persons accessible to rational ideas—while, on the 
other hand, a too wide shoe is also to be avoided, 
seeing that it is sure to occasion friction in some par- 
ticular place, and thus bring about the same evil 
result. But it is in the form of shoes, rather than in 
their size, that the evil most frequently lies. 

In the ordinary manufacture of shoes, two leading 
errors are committed. The first is in a too great 
contraction of the shoe towards the front. If we look 
at the foot of an infant or a savage for the natural 
form of the foot, we find that, from the heel forwards, 
it gradually widens as far as the situation of the little 
toe, and from that point, instead of contracting equally 
on both sides, contracts only on one, namely, from the 

int of the little to the point of the great toe. The 

oot is i an irregular isosceles triangle, of which 
the front of line from the 
great toe to ide, and the line from 
the little toe to the heel eee side. Instead, 
however, of making shoes in any thing like this form, 
they are made with a lozenge-shaped front for ele- 
gance, thus crushing the toes into a narrow angular 
space quite unsuited for their reception. ‘The evil is 
increased by the second of the two great leading 
errors—the elevation of the heel. It seems strange 
that, while the exquisite adaptation of all nature’s 
works to pu and circumstances is so often 
theme of remark, no one ever thought of asking why, 
if high heels were convenient to mankind, nature did 
not make them so. For certain, if such a peculiarity 
of structure had been conducive to our good, we should 
have found ourselves possessed of it. But the truth 
is, that, so far from being condueive to good, it is quite 


the reverse. When we put so under our heels 
to raise them permanently an inch above the level of 
the ball of the foot, we lose the power of our limbs to 
an immense extent. The 
pits stron; supporting m upon some 
ahs yeni those in front of the limbs. The 
ure becomes constrained, difficult, and imbecile. 
and forcible motion is impossible. No 
dancing could be executed under such circumstances. 
In the case of a gladiator or a wrestler, it would 
decide the day a man considerably stronger 
by nature than his antagonist. Its worst effect, in 
our ordinary modes of life, is to the foot 
deeply into the angular recess prepared for it in the 
fore of our common shoes, and thus to > 
it in its tenderest part to all the pressure which it 
seems possible by any convenient means to create in 
that region. - From this peculiar cause, perhaps, arises 
the ter part of the calamity of corns. 

e do not point out these errors, with any hope of 
seeing them quickly co . There are, however, 
some rational persons who, if we shall have succeeded 
in convincing them, may be expected to sacrifice 
fashion, in some considerable measure, to convenience. 
They may not altogether and at once go the length 
of banishing heels from their shoes, and having those 
articles of dress made in the form of isosceles triangles ; 
but they will at least lower the heels, and widen the 
fronts of their shoes, as far as they can without mak- 
ing themselves appear odd. It is not unworthy of 
remark in this place, that the Highlanders of Scotland 
in former days had no heels to their shoes, to which 
circumstance may probably be attributed in no small 
measure the graceful freedom of their motions, and 
their amazing powers as pedestrians. 


A FEW WEEKS FROM HOME. 
NEWCASTLE. 

NeEwcastTLe, in which we have now arrived by the 
railway from Carlisle, may be described as in a state 
of transition from a general meanness, or at least me- 
diocrity of aspect, to a condition of great elegance and 
convenience, indicative of a wonderful spirit of im- 
provement, and of advance in a course of thriving 
and profitable industry. Some seven or eight years 
ago, we had made a passing visit to the place, and ob- 
served that it had little to distinguish it from some 
other English provincial towns, whose plain brick edi- 
fices are rendered dingy by age, and the volumes of 
smoke which usually canopy theirblack-puddled streets. 
At that period, however, Newcastle was beginning to 
manifest symptoms of improvement ; in one part of the 
environs, several rows of smart yellow-coloured brick 
houses were springing up as places of residence for 
the more affluent class of inhabitants, and nearly in 
the centre of the town, a large and handsome stone 
structure had been erected, embracing an arcade of 
elegant proportions, with lines of shops and a number 
of public offices. Since that period, a surprising 
change has been effected. A kind of new town, built 
of beautiful light sandstone, resembling the better 
parts of the New Town of Edinburgh, has been placed 
in the centre of the old; and as the improvements 
are still incomplete, the houses of various crooked 
streets and alleys seem in the course of being pulled 
piece-meal to the ground and cleared away, while — 
fresh and gay lines of building, ornamenting the newly 
opened broad thoroughfares, are taking their place. 
Some little account of this destruction and re-edifiea- 
tion.of the metropolis of the northern counties, can 
scarcely fail to be read with interest. 

Those who have never been in Newcastle, may 
readily imagine the ‘Tyne—here a noble river, double 
the size of the Clyde at Glasgow—issuing from the 
beautiful fertile valley on the west, through which we 
have described the railway as passing, and pursuing 
its course between high sloping banks towards the 
east. At the point where the river becomes rather 
closely overhung with rising grounds, are built the 
towns of Newcastle and Gateshead, the former on the 
north, the latter on the south bank, and both stretch- 
ing upwards from the connecting stone bridge over 
the superior grounds. ‘The situation on the northern 
side had been in early times selected by the Roman 
generals as a commanding point for one of their chief 
stations along the line of wall from the Tyne to the 
Solway. During the middle ages, a considerable mo- 
nastic institution, which helped to attract inhabitants, 
was planted on the spot, and conveyed to it the name 
of Monkchester; but this designation was dropped 
when Robert, the eldest son of William the Conqueror, 


the | erected a fortress on the high bluff which overhangs 


the Tyne, and gave it the name of the New Castle, 
in contradistinction, it is presumed, to the older castle 
of Prudhoe, now in ruins farther up the valley of the 
Tyne. From this time, or about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the town grew apace under the shel- 


= 
water, for it is best ; then put the second water by | 
itself, for it is good, but not of such virtues.” Hear, 
reader, the virtues of this water: “It comforts the 
vital spirits, and helps all inward diseases, that come : 
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ter of the castle, was strongly walled to protect it 
from the warlike incursions of the Scots, and received 
from successive kings and Northumbrian princes va- 
rious privileges. The situation of the town on the 
river, also, gave it a great advantage over less favoured 
towns near the Scottish border. We find that, as early 
as the fourteenth century, it was already noted for its 
maritime traffic ; for in 1346, it furnished 17 ships and 
314 men to carry on the siege of Calais. Its prosperity 
received frequent checks from plagues, ouslaughts, 
and various other tragical circumstances incidental 
to.an age of ignorance and strife ; yet its natural or 
acquired advantages carried it over all difficulties, and 
rendered it one of our most busy and wealthy pro- 
vincial towns. 

The main cause of both its increasing trade and 
population, is its fortunate situation in the midst of 
the great coal-district of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, or a large tract on both sides of the Tyne, which 
affords an ever-ready depét for shipping, and an out- 
let for a most extensive traffic. The distance of New- 
castle from the sea is only about ten miles, and the 
volume of water in the river at favourable times of 
the tide, is sufficient to float craft of from four to five 
hundred tons burden, up to the quay that bounds the 
lower part of the town. The coal-field of Newcastle 
is reckoned to extend to a medium length of 44 miles 
b. 21 miles, forming an area of 924 square miles ; and, 
after making all allowances for breaks or defects, it is 
understood that over this vast space there is an ave- 
rage depth of ten feet of coal. Deducting a sixth for 
what is already consumed, there remain upwards of 
seven billions of tons, which, at the rate of 5,235,602 
tons exported per annum (that being the quantity for 
1837), will afford a supply for 1450 years. The strata 
amidst which the coal seams are found, are chiefly 
sandstone and limestone, with ironstone at no great 
distance, so that the subterranean wealth of the dis- 
trict cannot be considered as limited te one article. 
The sandstone, as all the world knows, forms a first- 
rate material for grinding stenes ; the lime is of great 
value for agriculture and other purposes ; and the iron- 
stone is now, in some places, beginning to be worked 
an a large scale for smelting. With an abundance of 
coal and iron, two of our most valuable materials in 
the arts, and the best means of export, it would have 
been surprising if Newcastle and its neighbourhood 
had not assumed the importance which they now 
enjoy. 

From the lower portion of Newcastle, on the bank 


_of the river, where the business in shipping is carried 


on, a stecp street ascends to the higher town, making 
in its course a bend round the base of the knoll on 
whieh the ancient fortlet or castle is placed, and still 
in a well preserved condition, with a conspicuous 
turret rising from the mass of antique buildings which 

i ly surround it. All the lower department 


8 secluded area of measuring twelve acres in 
extent, and which to the monastery or nun- 
already refersed: to, was priated for any 
purpose ; at from it, 
there was a meat, vegetables, 
besides of houses of mean 


a 
order. From the gentral district, the town expanded, 
slow degrees, mortherly and westeri 


lea’ the monastery grounds in the 
population. 


who was willing to sell it, and it was purchased in 
1834, for the sum of L.50,000, by Richard Grainger, an 
architect, who had already signalised himself by effect- 


E 
i 


giving of 
wer of mind. When hi 
cider brother wis wes yer, en, 
and rebuilding a house. George 
turely, and Richard being thrown on his own resources, 
was patronised by Mr Batson, an opulent member of 
the Methodist body, to which the young builder be- 
longed. By Mr Batson he was employed to build some 
a res and worthy 'y, with a fortune 
of 15000. Afterwards, on his own 
account, the erection of several new buildings, mostly, 
however, of brick, and in the plain style in which 
English towns are ordinarily constructed. Some of 
his structures were of a more elegant and important 
kind, among which was the Arcade, already noticed, 
which alone cost L.40,000. His various undertakings, 
=e 1832, are reckoned to have required an outlay 
cote be supposed that these i 
t may sup’ expensive 
tions were only warranted by the growing 
rosperity of the town, and the natural demand for a 
etter class of dwellings, shops, and warehouses, than 
had hitherto existed. Circumstances, as in the simi- 
lar case of the New Town of Edinburgh, required 
the change, and to Mr Grainger was given the tact 
to take advantage of them. The achievements of 
bold designer, were, only commencing. 
aving, in 1834, purchased the monastery groun 
in of the town, and bought cher old 
—_ adjacent, to the amount of 1L.45,000, he 
rought forward a well-matured plan for opening 
communications by handsome new streets through the 
district, so as to connect some of the busy of 
the town, distant from each other, and which could 
only be reached by inconvenient circuitous ways. In 
the lines which he proposed to execute, were placed 
the market and theatre ; but, by certain arrangements, 
these were removed, “| a large space open for 
thorough improvement. r Grainger en to 
build a new theatre, and to furnish a new market on 
a far more splendid scale than the old one, on receiving 
an adequate remuneration from the corporation. In 
August 1534, he began his — which were 
rapidly, and without the aid of an act of parliament, 


London, the whole edifice had disappeared. Another 
instance of Mr Grainger’s Bo i 
has been mentioned. 


longer than usual in 
carryin; he succeeded, but not 
before the contract had interested the inhabitants, 
who amused themselves with watching whether the 


architect’s design to be injured by the projection 
of this one house. The purchase being effected, the 


house which Grai made comfortable for 
them, and their fires were still burning when the 
demolition of their late dwelling In the morn- 


ing, when crowds came to see Sow the ailidr puscsoted, 

Other ies consisted in planning and execut- 

ing levels, for the scene of operations is principally a 


gentle slope, with a exposure, in the mid 
of the town, and in its former condition it had nume- 
rous heights and hollows which it was to 
transform into an even surface. The and cart- 
00, Sand was procured from some of the 
ground, and in other places the clay was adopted for 
making bricks, The plans for laying out the new 
jected solely from Mr Grainger’s own conceptions an 
with the assistance of his observations 


burgh many years ago ; what he saw there gave him 


;| great delight and a powerful impulse. To carry those 


have been to peril so much moncy on a series 
of archi ever ostensibly useful. 
In this department of his i it is under- 
stood he 


result r Grainger’s proceedings, as it at 
varying from about 80 to 500 
entirely of a fine yellowish sandstone. 


bility, and indications of | i 


died prema- | of the 


as private dwellings, with 
sunk areas and railings; but the main division, to 

i m street, with a ground-floor 
oa bee al a close resemblance to the buildings 
West Strand in London. The names of these principal 
thoro’ ‘ares are Grey, Grainger, Market, B 
and § Streets. ‘These, as well as other 
streets, do not run parallel to each other, but are ac- 
commodated to the nature of the ground ; one makes 
a bend, so as to present the convex and coneave sides 
of a crescent, and three form a triangular mass of 
building ; and this may be considered the centre of at- 
traction in the newly-modelled district. At the mu- 
tual termination of two streets which constitute the 
triangle, is erected a tall column in honour of Earl 
Grey, resembling the Melville pillar at Edinburgh, 
and surmounted by a statue in stone. This handsome 
structure, which was finished in August 1838, durin 
the meeting of the British Association, makes a ane 
appearance in the general external view of the town, 
in conjunction with the crown-like tower of St Nicholas 
and the finely proportioned spire of All-Saints. 

In the central of one of the new lines of street, 
the new theatre been erected. It exhibits a por- 
tico in front, of the best architectural taste, resting 
on a row of Corinthian columns, forty-one feet in 
height. The projection of the portico over the pave- 
ment has been objected to as a blemish in the street, 
but in reality it is a beauty, for it relieves a flat same- 
ness in the lines of buildings, and offers a pleasing 
break for the eye to rest upon. The theatre in it: 
interior accommodation is rather smaller than that of 


In the lines of new streets, there are various bankg 


‘4 = P gs, | and other establishments of local importance, 
which were gene popular, did not escape opposi 
tion ; but by Mr sound pe 


but 
none of these demand our notice except the Central 


occupies 
| the interior of the tri mass already noticed, 
y, Graii and Market 


main entrance is undistinguishable in 


suppo 
the flat side of the semicircle, 


struck with the extent of floor of tasselated 


painted 
to the roof, and encloses a space slightly raised and 
carpeted on the flat side of the structure, and laid 
out as a news-room, with handsome tables and chairs ; 
thus, there is an open walk of great breadth on the 
paved floor of the house round the convex side of the 
colonnade. Opposite the colonnade, a double stair 
conveys the visiter to an elegantly fitted up tavern or 
coffee-room, to which there are other entrances from 


the public offices of religion. The institution is well 
supported ; it has now about 2000 annual subscribers 


us arcade devoted to the sale of vegetables, 
two handsome stone fountains, or jets d’eau, with 
basins capable of ing three thousand gallons each, 
are not others are in full opera 

Those who have seen 
i may a pretty idea of the design 
of that 


H 


ten 


_ _ g the ground story, and the principal lines are in a = the « 
most elegant style of architecture, with corner and merty e: 
| central buildings of a superior order, and embellished all weat 
| hall is a 
| DR 
| 
Dr Co 
able pt 
title 1s 
new tr 
| res 
| ral pr 
laws 0 
the ru 
whole 
Bo rea 
even 
they 
sound 
| the w 
plicit; 
a 
less 
= e 
pe 
whol 
| 
bodil 
i searc 
and 
q occu 
Edinburgh, but is more elegantly fitted up, and is braii 
4 well supported. We can speak with pleasure of a re- easil 
mechebly well performed piece in the standard and whi 
| Fespect: drama, on one of the evenings during ow ear, 
residence in the town. The manager, Mr ‘Ternan, end 
with his wife (late Miss Jarman), sustain this depart- idio 
| ment of the public amusements of Neweastle with 58 
: great credit to themselves and satisfaction to their tim 
| audiences. 
carried into execution. ‘The new market was opened 
if eacii 
theatre was threatened with an injunction ; but within 
three hours from sealing the contract, the chimneys 
— | were down, and before any message could have reached Streets. 
the line of houses, and it is only on going through a 
_lobby that the grandeur of the place is apparent. 
_ | The interior is @ semicircular area, measuring 150 
| jected in an unsightly manner, so that it became of by 95 feet, with a corresponding height, and power- 
| importance to the architect to get possession of it. | fully lighted by a great number of windows in the 
| The different owners of the house and cellar made la: We enter by 
pavement, the lofty pilastered walls, the vast roof 
with its numerous beams, pointed and ornamented, 
and, above all, by the bold design of a semicircular 
Were la cry remover 0 
. Of the town, consisting of business streets and factories, | 
remains in its former state, and it is only on emerging | 
‘from this quarter, and coming to the central thorough- | 
‘faves, that the nature and extent of the alterations are 
Observable. Northwards from the old principal cross | 
strect, in which stands the church of St Nicholas with | 
its high and elegant tower, the improvements are young streets. Altogether, this Ven = 
thiefly to be found. At the time of our former vigi change is an exceedingly grand structure, more like 
what one might expect to form a magnificent temple 
| than a place for merchants congregating, and there- 
| fore strongly characteristic of that principle of ad- 
| vancement in society which connects elegance and 
: | refinement in architecture with other —_ besides 
at guinea for this r as the pro- 
nm, uring @& Visit to Lamburgn, London, an ubun. | prietor, and for this wor a high degree 
cond He attributes much, we are told, to a visit to Edin- | Uf credit. - 
ofa The public market, which is across the way from 
to purchase and render useful so valuable a property hange, consists of a quadrangular area 
ing t wo acres, all under one roof, and sur- 
dispose of it, all such attempts proved unsuccessful houses of four new streets. It has 
At length, it came into the possession of a propricto he different sides, and, on visiting it, 
| we perceive that it consists of four principal arcades, 
crossed at right angles by four ly i , 
| > whole lined with open or booth, 
| town-clerk, and member of a very opulent and | and we the 
influential family. Through this — per | avenues is feet. The entire length and breadth 
sonal and professional assistance, Grainger was | has a remarkably clean and neat appearance, ex 
enabled to work out his plans ; and as many of the | sive of a correct taste. In the lon ood tweak balan 
| erected, a much smaller active capital served the pur- 
wance, and 
: time, he was apprenticed to a h nter - 
steadiness and easy composure of his character, Penny Magazine. 
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looking person, happens suddenly to approach an | more deserving of pity than of punishment, and that 
infant, are not the instantancous results an exclama- 


greater blame was due to the person who so carelessly 
tion of terror, and a clinging to the mother’s bosom exposed a fellow-creature to such a snare, than to her 
bearing and importance of these truths would 


Church, a new corn market has been ereeted, 

ex their grain in the o i 

all weathers ; it is not yet comp but the 

hall is already in use on market days. 


who fell into it after so long a period of resistance. 

Had the gentleman been fully aware of the real force a 
of a direct stimulus thus incessantly addressed to any 
feeling of Sa Se have felt that his own 
negli was not culpable than its results were 

alll 

t is astonishing, indeed, from what an 
a faeulty will respond to its stimulus, whether’ thas 
stimulus be direet or only from sympathy. Madame 
Necker de Saussure gives an affecting example of this 
fact, which she witnessed in a child of nine months 
old. ‘The child was gaily playing on its mother’s 
knees, when a woman, whose shoal jognomy expressed 
deep but calm sadness, entered the room. From that 
moment the child’s attention was wholly fixed on the 
person, whom it knew, but for whom it had no parti- 
cular affection. By degrees its features became dis- 
composed ; its playthings dropt from its hands, and at 
length it threw itself sobbing violently upon its mother’s 
bosom. It felt neither fear nor pity ; it knew not 
why it suffered, but it sought for relief in tears” Facts 
like these show how careful we should be in duly re- 
gulating the moral as well as physical influences by 
which infancy is surrounded. 

It has often been affirmed, that bad temper, strong 
passions, and even intellectual peculiarities, are com- 
municated to the infant through the medium of the 
mother’s or nurse’s milk, and that hence it is of great 

uence, in choosing a nurse, to select one of a 
cheerful and amiable character. But, while admitting 
that the quality of the milk may exert an influence, 
I am disposed to believe, that the effect upon the 
child is caused more especially by the nat action 
of the evil passions stirring up, and, in a manner, edu- 
cating the corresponding passions in the child. Many 
sensible people imagine they may say or do any 
thing in the presence of an infant, because it is too 
young to observe or be affected by it. This, however, 
ne yn It is true that an infant may be 

to form an intellectual opinion on any oceur- 
rence ; but it is not less true, that, from a very early 
— as shown by Madame Necker de Saussure, its 
eelings d to the calls made upon them, and 
thus give a bias to the mind long before the child can 
exercise any act of judgment. * * 

Let us, then, not deceive ourselves, but ever bear 
in mind, that what we desire our children to become, 
we must If we wish 
t to grow up kind, gentle, affectionate, upright, 
cott true, we mn habitually exhibit the same quali- 
ties as —— principles in our conduct, because 
these qualities act as so many stimuli to the respective 
faculties in the child. If we cannot restrain ourown 


but at one time overwhelm with 
dness, and at another surprise and them 
by our caprice or deceit, we may with as much reason 
expect to gather grapes from thistles, or from 
thorns, as to develope moral purity and sim y of 
character in them. It is vain to argue be- 
cause the infant intellect is feeble, it cannot detect 
the inconsistency which we p' . The f 
per | and reasoning faculties being perfectly distinct from 
each other, may, and sometimes do, act independently, 
similar dispositions exhibited by the nurse or mother, | and the feelings at once condemn, although the judg- 
during the early period of its existence. ment may be unable to assign a reason for doing so. 
Here is another of the many admirable proofs 
and beauty which pervade all the works of God, 
which render it impossible to pursue a right course: 
without also doing collateral , or to pursue a wrong 
course without producing collateral evil. If pre 8 


DR COMBE ON THE. MANAGEMENT OF 
INFANCY.—EARLIEST MENTAL 
EDUCATION. 


Dr Combe has added another to the list of his valu- 
able publications, in the small volume of which the 
title 1s quoted below.* The prominent merit of the 
new treatise appears to us to be, that, for the first 
time, it fully and clearly carries those who inquire 
respecting the right management of infants, to natu- 
ral principles. He first expounds “ the nature and 
laws of the infant constitution,” and upon these founds 
the rules which he asks us to obey. roughout the 
whole work he keeps this object steadily in view; and 
so reasonable, ne the rules appear, that, 
even where they most diverge from ordinary practice, 
they seem calculated to make conviction of their 
soundness almost unavoidable. The composition of 
the work is marked by the same clearness and sim- 
plicity as the former treatises of the same author. As 
oe we select Dr Combe’s views respecting the 
iest mental education :— 

«* * At birth, the brain, which during life is not 
less essential to the action of the internal faculties than 
the eye, ear, nose, &c., are to the external senses, is so 
imperfectly and delicately constituted as to be almost 
‘* wholly unfit for active mental manifestation ; and, 

ommulioahe, we meet with none except sensation of 
bodily pain, and the desire for food. Beyond these, 
searcely any trace of activity of mind can be detected ; 
and hence sleep, or the negation of mental action, 
occupies nearly the whole time. The structure of the 
brain, however, oe then extremely delicate, is very 
easily disordered, and susceptible of permanent injury, 
which, as in the similar instances of the eye and the 
ear, may impair the efficiency of its functions to the 
end of life ; or, in other words, induce permanent 

or imbecility. 

_ Such is the state of the mind and brain for some 
time after birth. By degrees, however, traces of ex- 
tended mental — begin to show themselves, and 
the appetite for food is no lo the only instinct 
which seeks for gratification. infant, by its looks 
and —e indications of awakening conscious- 
ness ‘ore it can conceive the nature of the cause 
by which it is excited. In this way it exhibits, even 
at a very early age, movements which neither sensa- 
tion nor experience can explain, and which, as is 
happily remarked by a late acute and elegant writer, 
are in truth the signs of its dawning affections. ‘ Even 
at the early age of six weeks, when the infant is still 
a stranger to the world, and perceives external objects 
80 oe esa, ty to make no effort either to obtain or 
avoid them, is nevertheless accessible to the in- 
fluence of human expression. Although no material 
object possesses any attraction for him, sympathy, or 
the action of a feeling in his mind ie pene to 
the action of the same feeling in the mind of another, 


bodily organs, to the influence of which it is subjected 
during the whole course of life * * 

The grand principle, then, to be borne in mind in 
the moral and intellectual treatment of even the ear- 
liest period of infancy, is, that the objects which are 
specially related to each individual faculty form the 
natural stimulants of that faculty. Danger is thus 
the object or natural stimulant of the feeling of fear, 
and i feeling of compassion, just as 
sound is of t' 


reach the and ear; and neither can we prevent 
the inte feeling from arising when its is 
present. 

It is a law of the internal faculties, as well as of 
caternal senses, thet, when they aso 

a ly exercised upon their own objects, 
oy gn! in strength, in durability, and in rea- 
diness of action. We have seen, that by exercise of 
this description, the Indian becomes expert in follow- 
ing tracks and distinguishing sounds which the un- 
practised European cannot detect. By the applica- 
tion of the same principle to the emotions of the mind, 
and to muscular efforts, the Indian becomes trained 
to the display of firmness in enduring pain, to the 
prosecution of rev: and to dexterity in the use of 
the bow ; and it only requires to be carried farther 
and more consistently into practice by civilised man, 
to yield equally marked results in his moral and intel- 
lectual advancement. * * 


From the principle already laid down, that each 
faculty is constituted with a distinct relation to objects 
or qualities as peculiar to itself as light to the or 
sound to the ear, it follows, that when we wish to 
exercise or strengthen any of them, we must directly 
excite them to activity by the presentment of their 
a faculty which is already too strong, the only effec- 
tual way is to withdraw its objects and leave it in 
repose, in short, to ‘lead it not into temptation. But 
for the ready response of the faculty to the stimulus 
of its objects, temptation would be a word devoid of 


meaning. 
From this proneness of the mental to re- 


acquainted with an occurrence 


Here, then, is the true key to the philosophy of in- 
ay and to the right eA of the infant mind. 


> consequent im of the child. herself 
ternal emoti a state of great agitation, to t lice. Ha becomes healthler an and every day adds to 
is ten on syn bey d gh tin thei | failed to account satisfactorily for having the notes in | the pleasures of success. the mother, on the other 


action. Present its appropriate object to one whose 
organ is already sufficiently developed, and it will start | ; 
into activity, just as the eye does when the rays of 

t are directed upon the retina. Look at an infant 


her possession, an and by which 


which she brings upon herself. Her child 
also both in and 
while the mother secures, in the one case, the love and 
regard of all who come into communication with her, 
she rouses, in the other, only their fear or dislike.” 


moment of fretful disappointment, is it not a matter | ,- 
of that we succeed by gentle f , and A 3 
ts mind, as she believed would never be missed. where the English resort, among various. woge of paging 
q to our countrymen, give English translations of 
their 74 cards, a | printed underneath or at the 


sels, which has for its sign, “ 4x , 
tises himaelf, on the English side of his card, as “ J. P. V. 
Board House, at the Fashi 


mother enters a nursery, and, imagining the infant to moult wo hove seen. The th, s But of alt 
be asleep, addresses the in known the notes to be and allowed them to | the mystifications in this way that ever fell under our 
teristi i remain undestroyed notice, the greatest was contained ina bill, whieh 


‘ al at enigma was the more pussl 

to solicit the notice of its parent! Or, to use was ‘led into temptation,’ ‘and her desire of a al inecanpsenoenbieemnantio-stienendnabacanman iain 

more example, if a disagreeable, ill-tempered, coarse. and byte pure blunder.» St piece tebe performed 
stimuhus jject—and consid as 

*A Treatiee on the and Moral Management of also the fearful evil brought upon her in the ax Manan Haman.” We may almost 

Infaney By Andzow Combe, Edinburgh: Maciachian, t degradation of character of which she must | guess that this riddle was meant as the Engli 

Fp. Simpkin, Marshall, and London. ve been conscious even when undetected—it is im- | an called Map as a Mazcu Hing!" 
possible not to acknowledge, that she was an object | N. paragraph, . 


‘ 
be at Once perceived vere Pareles acy 
structure and laws of the animal economy, and with 
no choice in the matter. If the natural stim nt of | 
any feeling be presented, that feeling will start into | 
activity, precisely as vision does when the eye is pene- | 
trated by rays of, light. We cannot by an effort of | 
the will cease to see or hear, so | as light and sound 
| 
| 
1s already at work. smiling air, a caressing accent, | 
raises a smile on his lips ; pleasing emotions already 
animate this little being, and we who recognise their A 
—— are delighted in ourturn. Who, then, has ; 
told this infant that a certain expression of the fea- : 
tenderness for him? How could he, 
whom his own physiognomy is unknown, imitate 
tures. t person near his cradle is ps not his 
nur perhaps ae Has only him, or sub 
i tie operation. No matter, | it as fo . The poor woman took it back with | her child, and endeavours systematically to seek the 
him ; he feels that he | some and offered another of the same value | guidance of her higher and purer feclings her general 
1s Joved, and he loves in return. in its place. It also proved to be forged—some sus- | conduct. the od which results is not limited to the 
ee and injustice, the evil is by no means limited to the : 
n the service of a gentleman in the country, where 
he bore a high character for integrity and good con- 
old, example, and —— the extent | before, she > 
which it responds to every variety of stimulus ad- | 
dressed to its feelings. If * wh te 800 it in g master’s room, where they continued undisturbed for 
veg” t. is it not @ comton oeenrernc f,,, | norself, for the first time in her life, to the degrading It occasionally from this practice, when zeal outrans 
as if the scold for + of quilt. Afraid of detection, she made knowled ge. Thus the kee we a cooking shop at Brus. 
directed to ito, and forthwith begin to ory Tf on | 
| 
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JOHN HAMPDEN AND HIS GRAVE. 


Jonx Hampven, one of the most venerated of h 
ae ve the descendant and heir of a family of 


uence attaching to him 
as ~ the commoners 
gave him a prominence in the public eye 
alike perilous. In the second 
ment of Charles I., when the king resorted to new 


modes of raising supplies, Hampden suffered a tem- 


le, the king at h attempted to revive an 
this occasion, “John Hampden (says Hume) acquired 
by his spirit and courage universal popularity through- 
out the nation, and has merited t renown with 
owes ye , for the bold stand which he made in de- 

the laws and liberties of his country.” He 
resisted, in his own case, the payment of the tax. It 
was not the extent of the imposition, for the sum 
amounted to no more than a few shillings, which made 
this resistance memorable, but the principle which 
dictated it, and the fact that the nation at viewed 
pee wey as achampion who had put himself forward 
to d their common rights. king nominall 
ge the victory in the legal struggle which followed ; 

the conviction of his arbi 


purposes was 
to his ultimate 

Hampden’s first wife died, leaving nine children, 
and he married a second time. But he tasted few of 


the comforts of — and domestic a in his r 
being constantly e in still dark 
stain of the state. Trinll the king and his parlia- 
ment came to an open rupture, and mutually took up 
arms. Hampden, of course, continued to side with the 
popular party, and in the outset of the civil war, dis- 


yed as much courage in the field as he had shown 
the senate. But he did not live to see much of this 


receipt of this injury have long been a source of doubt 

and dispute, and have given origin to an inquiry of a 

strange and peculiar kind, even in our taunt. 
Lord Clarendon and the majority of historians, re- 


late that the iot was “shot into the shoulder with 
a brace of which broke the bone,” and caused 
his death “three weeks” afterwards. Hume, follow- 


pa gt Philip Warwick, narrates that a prisoner 
the royalists in the action at Chalgrave, 
confident Mr Hampden was hurt, 
for he saw him, contrary to his usual custom, ride off 
the field before the action was finished; his head 
Mange dows, and his hands leaning on his horse’s 
” Hume also states that he died “some days” 
after the event. But another account of the fatal 
jury differs materially from these. It is presented 
the following terms in the Earl of Oxford’s papers : 
* Two of the Harleys, and one of the Foley being 
supper with Sir Robert Pye at Faringdon House, 
Berks, in their way te Herefordshire, Sir Robert Pye 


the account of Hampden’s death as follows :— 
‘That, at the action of C ve Field, his pistol 
burst, and shattered his hand in a terrible manner. 


then a colonel in the parliament army, and who 
legree to hi 
as the pistols were a present from him. Sir Robert 
assured him that he bought them in Paris of an emi- 
nent maker, and had proved them himself. It ap- 
em my on examining the other pistol, that it was 
to the muzzle with several supern 
: of a servant who 


He 
fer permission to make search for the grave in Hamp. 


° ve to this purpose having gran 
his lordship, onl by the rector, de | 
took place on the 2lst July, in the presence of Lord 
Nugent, Counsellor (now Lo ) Denman, the Rev. 
Mr Brookes, and nearly wate ae onlookers and 
assistants. circumstances have been thus detailed 
by an eye-witness :—“ It is remarkable that so distin- 
guished and wealthy a family as that of Hampden 
should never have possessed a private vault for the 
interment of the respective branches of the family ; 
such, however, is the case ; ba lea from a very 
early period, been buried in the 1 of the church, 
about four feet deep. On the morning of the 2lst 
July, we all assembled in the church, and commenced 
the operation of ing the ground. After examin- 
ing the initials and dates on several leaden coffins, we 
came to the one in question, the plate of which was 
se corroded, that it crumbled and broke into small 
pieces on touching it. It was therefore impossible to 
ascertain the name of the individual it contained. 
The coffin had originally been inclosed in wood, covered 
with velvet, a small portion only of which was appa- 
rent near the bottom at the left side, which was not 
the case with those of a later date, where the initials 
r ina mp- 
dan was on the Sth June 1643 ; an old do. 
cument, still in existence, gives a curious and full 
account of the grand 


and this ond found at her feet, it was unanimously 
agreed that t 

fact, which proved afterwards 
taken. The parish plumber descended, and com- 
menced cutting across the coffin, then longitudinally, 
until the whole was sufficiently loosened to roll 

in order to lift off the wooden lid beneath, which was 
found in such 
nearly entire. neath this was another lid of the 
same material, which was raised without materially 
giving way. ‘The coffin had originally been filled up 
with sawdust, which was found undisturbed, except in 
the centre, where the abdomen had fallen in. The 
sawdust was then removed, and the process of exami- 
nation commenced. Silence 


expectation, awaiting the result as to what appearance 
the face would present when divested of its covering. 
Lord Nugent descended into the grave, and first re- 
moved the outer cloth, which was firmly wrapped 
round the body—then a second, and a third—such 
care having been taken to preserve the body from the 
worm of —— Here a very singular scene pre- 
sented itself. No features were apparent, al- 
though the face retained a death-like whiteness, and 
showed the various windings of the blood-vessels be- 
neath the skin. ‘The upper row of-teeth was perfect, 
and those that remained in the under jaw, on being 
taken out and examined, were quite sound. A little 
beard remained on the lower part of the chin, and the 
whiskers were strong, and somewhat lighter than his 
hair, which was a full auburn brown. The upper part of 
the bridge of the nose was still elevated ; the remainder 
had given way to the pressure of the eloths, which had 
been firmly bound round the head. The eyes were 
but slightly sunk in, and were covered with the same 
white which characterised the general appearance 
of the face. Finding that a difference of opinion existed 
as to the indentation in the left shoulder, where it was 
supposed he had been wounded, it was unanimously 
agreed to raise up the coffin altogether, and place it 
in the centre of the church, where a more accurate 
examination might take place. The coffin was ex- 
tremely heavy, but by elevating one end with a crow- 
bar, two strong ropes were adjusted under each end, 
and it was thus drawn up by twelve men in the most 
careful manner possible. Being placed on a trestle, the 


arm, we found it wae Segoe of its 
might, therefore, ly conjecture that it had 
been amputated, as the bone presented a perfectly flat 
appearance, as if sawn off by some sharp instrument. 
searching under the cloths, to our no small asto- 
nishment, we found the hand, or rather a number of 
small bones, enclosed in a separate cloth. For about 
six inches up the arm the flesh had wasted away, be- 
ing evidently smaller than the lower part of the left 
arm, to which the hand was firmly united, and which 
resented no symptoms of decay, her than the two 
| ease of the forefinger loose. Even the nails remained 
entire, of which we saw no appearance in the cloth 
containing the bones of the right hand. At this pro- 
cess of the investigation, we were perfectly satisfied 
that, independently of the result of any farther exa- 
mination, sugh a striking coincidence as the loss of 
the right hand would justify our belief in Sir R. 
Pye’s statement to the Harleys, that his presentation 
pistol was the innocent cause of a wound which after- 
wards proved mortal. . It was, however, ible that 
at the same moment, in the heat of the action of 
Chalgrave, when Colonel Hampden his 


rocession on the occasion ; 


preservation, that it came off 


reigned. Not a whisper 
or breath was heard. Each stood on the tiptoe of 


pistol at his adversary, that his adversary’s ball might 
wound him in the shoulder; for he was soon 
hanging dove, and’ Me lends 
u 
his horse’s 
In order to corroborate or disprove the different 
statements relative to his having been wounded in the 
shoulder, a close examination of the parts took place. 
The clavicle of the right shoulder was firmly united to 


the sca nor did appear any contusion or in- 
dentation that evinced —— any wound ever 
having been inflicted. left shoulder, on the con- 


trary, was smaller and sunken in, as if the clavicle had 
been displaced. To remove all doubts, it was adjudged 
necessary to remove the arms, which were amputated 
with a penknife. The socket of the right arm was 
perfectly white and healthy, and the clavicle firmly 
united to the scapula, nor was there the least appear- 
ance of contusion or wound. The socket on the left 
shoulder, on the contrary, was of a brownish coat, and 
the cavicle being found quite loose and disunited from 
the scapula, proved that dislocation had taken place. 
The bones, however, were quite perfect. Such dislo- 
cation, however, must have arisen either from the force 
of a ball, or from Colonel Hampden having fallen from 
his horse when he lost the power of holding the reins, 
by reason of his hand having been so dreadfully shat- 
tered. The latter, in all probability, was the case, as 
it would be barely possible for a ball to pass throu 
the shoulder without some fracture either of t 
clavicle or scapula. In order to examine the head and 
hair, the body was raised up and supported with a 
shovel ; on removing the cloths, which adhered firmly 
to the back of the head, we found the hair in a com- 
plete state of preservation. It was of a dark auburn 
colour, and, according to the custom of the times, was 
very long, from five to six inches. It was drawn up 
and tied at the top of the head with black thread or 
silk. The ends had the appearance of being cut off. 
On taking hold of the top Enot, it soon gave way, and 
came off like a wig. * * This was the only 
spot where any putrescence was apparent. * * * 
e was five feet nine inches in height, apparently of 
muscular strength, of a vigorous and robust 
; forehead broad and high, and the skull alto- 
gether well-formed—such a one as the imagination 
would conceive capable of great exploits. 

Here I close the narrative—one of singular interest 
to those who were eye-witnesses of the examination, 
which presented a scene so novel, so ghastly, but at 
the same time so full of moment, that it will ever 

rove a memorable event in the short era of our lives. 

e recalled to mind the virtuous actions of the de-. 
ceased, his manly defence against the tyranny of the 
Star-Chamber, his abandonment of every social and 
domestic tie for the glorious cause of freedom ; and — 
whilst we ~ on his remains, remembered that tnat 
voice which was once raised on behalf of his country, 
had contributed in no small measure to ts the way 
for the blessings of liberty, which, but for oe cana, 
— to this day have been withheld from an en- 
lightened people.” 


MAY MORN. 
A VISION. 
(BY SWYNFEN JERVIS.) 
Shame be to him who sits at home and thinks, 
While all the busy world is out a-Maying ; 
Better by far, upon the flowery brinks 
Of streams, that babble as they run, be straying. 
It is but one brief hour agone, 
Since, with her cloudy mantle on, 
And deck’d with brighter jewels than e’er shone 
Amid the tresses of an earthly bride, 
The fair Aurora I descried, 
As up the mountain's steepy side 
She flew, as though her soul were in her feet, 
High on the topmost verge her lingering lord to mect. 
Had you but seen the glow of lovely red, 
As o’er her cheek the bright suffusion spread, 
And marked her look of innocent delight, 
When first his radiant forehead me* her sight, 
You would have deem'd your happiness complete, 
And all the pageantry and state 
That on anointed monarchs wait, 
Thenceforth a shallow mockery and a cheat. 
From his imperial car the god descended, 
And with surpassing dignity and grace, 
Like some tall statue stooping from its base, 
Advanced with eager step to her embrace. 
One moment more, and side by side 
They sat—the monarch and his bride. 
The heavenly car moved on, not unattended, 
For smiling Plenty hover'd nigh, 
And Joy and Love were there, and Mirth, with half-closed 
eye. 

I saw ro more: for ‘mid the blaze, 


The ga ng sp ling rays, 
As toward the zenith the bright god of day 
Pursued his glittering way, 

The glorious vision ended. 

And I return’d, to tell in verse 

Of scenes which, fitly to rehearse, 

Might task the loftiest powers of him 
‘Who sang of heaven's proud cherubim, 
And first to our astonish'd eyes, 

In strains which for their purpose 

Men ‘ will not willingly let die,” 
Unveil’d the charms of Paradise. 
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d of extensive property both in that and ad- 
a ing counties. He was born in the year 1594, his , 
mother being Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, and aunt to Oliver, afterwards Protector of | 
England. In 1609, John Hampden entered 
, Oxford, and there distinguished himself highly 
in his studies. Ten years afterwards, he was married 
} to Elizabeth Simeon, heiress of Pyrton in Oxfordshire, 
and spent some time afterwards in the placid enjoy- 
| ment of a country life, and of the society of a wife 
be loved. His rank and importance, 
a however, rendered it incumbent upon him to enter 
; parliament in the beginning of 1621. In this new — 
situation, he immediately attached himself to the anti- Ne 
| royalist or popular party ; and though he never attained 
| to the very highest eminence as a speaker, his strong —= 
i sense, cultivated mind, and resolute spirit, to- | 
ALL | 
Gifts, 
of ke 
infor 
imprisonment, along with others, for refusing fact t 
Ris share of the subsidy. Getting more and more lad te 
deeply embroiled, as time ran on, with his parliaments | we were, therefore, pretty certain that this must ini 
: be the one in question, having carefully examined 
all others in succession. It was lying under the feel a 
 «. western window, near the tablet erected by him, lad 
| when living, to the memory of his beloved wife, whose into 1 
| virtues he extols in the most affectionate language. mony 
| Without positive proof, it was reasonable to suppose 
| that he would be interred near his adored partner ; ie f, 
haps 
ing, 
with 
} ner, 
shou 
| a litt 
yont, 
have 
. one ¢ 
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| colle 
com| 
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| rior, 
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great contest. On the 18th of June 1643, a battle thos 
} took place between the royalists under Prince Rupert, 
and the army of the parliament under Essex, at 4 tong 
Chalgrave Field, and John Hampden there received a h 
mortal wound. The circumstances attending the the | 
| are 
| tow 
will 
vari 
mer 
to Pp 
the 
ther 
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acl 
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qua 
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oth 
1 
rst operation was to examine the arms, which nearly call 
retained their original size. On lifting up the right rier 
e, however, rode off, and got to his quarters ; but , as 
| finding the wound mortal, he sent for Sir Robert Pye me 
mai 
fou 
feri 
aw 
ces: 
thu 
| stri 
| ‘was ordere see that the pistols were ed every a bef 
morning, which he did without drawing the former 
charge.’” 
In the year 1828, Lord Nugent, being then engaged ee yr 
t himself of having his grave o 
: publishers or their agents ; also, any odd numbers to complete ma 
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